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and other State claims, the probability of a ran for conversion
into silver will be, in our opinion, infinitesimal: while the worst
possible contingency, in the practically impossible case of all
the outstanding paper being brought in by the holders to be
changed for coin, would be a temporary suspension of cash
payments, inflicting pecuniary loss neither upon the people nor
the State, and but slightly affecting the credit of Government,
this necessarily being at its lowest when such a run as we are
supposing could occur. Space will not permit us to enter into
details of a scheme of paper currency founded on these principles.
We proceed to examine the two systems which have been pro-
posed and of which one is in operation.

The subject of a Paper Currency for this country had, (strange
as it may seem to English statesmen and the English pub-
lic), occurred to and been considered by Indian officials even be-
fore a Daniel came to judgment, in the person of an
English Financier, red-hot from the anvil of the Treasury
and the House of Commons. Papers by Mr. Lushington and
others prove the extraordinary fact that all knowledge of currency
* questions is not monopolised by the self-complacent sages of
the British Parliament, to whom one sometimes feels tempted
to apply the ironical address of the worried Job to his well mean-
ing but rather self-conceited friends and e comforters/ fNo doubt
fye are the people, and wisdom shall die with you, but I have
* understanding as well as you. I am not inferior to you/ But we
shall begin with Mr. Wilson's plan, which assumed the following
four conditions as essential to the soundness of a system of paper
currency. Firstly, the paper must be identical in exchangeable
value with the coin which it represents. Secondly, its quantity
must equal that of the coin for which it is a substitute; so that
the amount of paper and coin in circulation shall be equal to the
amount of coin which would circulate if there were no paper.
Thirdly, all laws which should determine variations in the amount
of circulating coin from time to time must equally apply to the
mixed currency. Fourthly, the paper must be legal tender in
all payments, except those made by the issuers, by whom it is to
be convertible on demand. The third of these conditions, it
will be remembered, requires qualification. The others call for
no remark.

In carrying out in practice a system based on these principles
two things are indispensable, A metallic reserve must be main-
tained, sufficient in amount to ensure convertibility immediately
and at all times: and there must be absolute ultimate security
for the payment of every note.

Mr, Wilson proposed to entrust the business of issuing the